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Principles of the Economic Philosophy of Society, Government, 
and Industry. By Van Buren Denslow, LL.D. Cassell & Co., 
London and New York, 1888. — 706 pp. 

This work is, in the main, a treatise on economic politics, with 
especial reference to the American system of protection of industries. 
It is an uncompromising defence of that system. " The art," says Dr. 
Denslow, " of which political economy aims to present the scientific 
theory, is economic statesmanship." The science has suffered from not 
having been taught by practical men. " One could not reasonably ask 
a Pitt to retire from the cabinet, or a Hamilton from the treasury to 
become an instructor of youth." [Page 8.] In so far, however, as 
statesmen and, especially, American congressmen have instructed their 
constituents, the results are of the highest value. " The chapters bear- 
ing on economic topics in the writings of Hamilton, Horace Greeley, 
and James G. Blaine, and in the speeches of the great debaters in Con- 
gress, form an inexhaustible mine of economic instruction." [Page 38.] 

It will be inferred that Dr. Denslow's work is not written in a judicial 
spirit. Its partisanship is, in fact, of a very pronounced type ; and it 
has suffered in its form as well as in its spirit by reason of its relation to 
the literature of political controversy. It contains too many opprobrious 
epithets for a scientific work, and too many inaccurate statements of 
facts. 

The earlier half of the book, which is devoted to a discussion of more 
general principles, may be regarded as an apologia pro vita nostra, in 
the sense of a defence of the existing system of social industry in all its 
important particulars. This defence goes too far for the best results. 
The title to property, as Dr. Denslow courageously states, originates in 
seizure, the result of which is afterwards ratified by the state because of 
its useful effects. The wage relation historically originated in force ; the 
present system is traceable to the servile systems of earlier days, and 
bears some marks of its parentage. " Subordination is the one thing 
bought and paid for in the wage contract." " The essence of the wage 
contract is not the sale of labor, but of obedience, sovereignty or will." 
[Page 182.] The unwelcome truth which President McMahon pro- 
nounced concerning the political world would thus seem to hold true 
of the economic : " I am able to see that there are but two classes of 
men ; namely, those who command and those who must obey." 

The originator of distinctively social production is not the laborer. 
" In the economic sense he (the laborer) is converted from a commod- 
ity for which there is no demand, into a worker, co-operating to make 
society wealthy, by the profit-maker, who has the initiative in industry, 
etc." [Page 168.] " Is it not absolutely true that the profit-maker is 
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the sole producer . . . ? " [Page 169.] Poverty, " in the sense of 
an immediate and pressing necessity that one shall work in order to 
escape physical suffering from hunger and nakedness," is a necessary 
and permanent economic force, since men will not do disagreeable work 
except under such a pressure. It is clear that if an aim of the argument 
be to convince opponents, these positions have their weakness. 

The most interesting passage in the book is that [pages 171 et seqj] 
in which the view is advanced that the labor of one man and the amount 
of capital necessary in order to employ him have an ethical right to 
equal gains. If $1200 will set a man at work, then the labor, on the 
one hand, and this unit of capital on the other, should share alike in the 
product. Each is indispensable to the other, and therefore "equal 
service, equal pay" should be the rule. Dr. Denslow endeavors to 
show by statistics that this rule of division is actually though uncon- 
sciously obeyed, in the distribution of social wealth, and that laborers 
actually get one half of the product of the industry of society. 

J. B. Clark. 



A History of Political Economy. By John Kells Ingram, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. With Preface by Prof. 
E. J. James, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. New York, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1888. — 8vo, xviii, 250 pp. 

Since the books of Travers Twiss and McCulloch, published more 
than forty years ago, not a single work had appeared in English, devoted 
to the history of economic theory, until the last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. This contained, under the heading " Political 
Economy," an article by Dr. Ingram, which immediately attracted the 
attention of students, and which is here reprinted, with a few additions, 
in book form. 

The volume itself is based mainly on the works of Kautz, Roscher 
and the German historians that have succeeded them. It shows accord- 
ingly, some of their merits as well as some of their defects. Prominent 
among the latter is the entirely inadequate account of mediaeval eco- 
nomic ideas. Dr. Ingram devotes just six pages to this subject, and 
fails to make mention of the host of writers who, in England as else- 
where, made some notable contributions to mediaeval theory. To those 
who have grasped the idea that every epoch has its economic institu- 
tions and its economic theories, the middle ages present a most fruitful 
field for investigation. A chapter on the English writers on usury, trade, 
agriculture, etc., to say nothing of the contemporary continental authors, 
would have been most instructive, and is in fact indispensable to a com- 
plete history of the science. It is also to be regretted that there is no 



